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waters. As the alluvial deposits gradually encroached on
the sea, the Irawadi proper continued to follow its normal
southerly trend; hence it is that the main deltaic branch,
flowing about midway between the eastern (Eangun) and
the western (Nawun or Bassein) mouth, still properly
bears the name of Irawadi, that is, Airavati, " Elephant
Biver," as it was named by the Hindu missionaries who
introduced Indian culture into this region over 2000
years ago. The delta proper, which has altogether nine
main branches, and an area of nearly 20,000 square
miles, is still advancing seawards, and a submarine bank
with a depth of 240 feet already extends beyond the
present coast-line over 60 miles into the Gulf of Mar-
taban. Since the British occupation costly engineering
works have been carried out at various points to control
the discharge of the flood-waters, which nevertheless at
times break through the dykes, laying extensive fertile
tracts under water.

Assuming that the Lu (Nu, Lutze, Nam-long) is the
true upper course of the Salwin, this river must have a
length of probably not less than 2000 miles. Eising on
the Tibetan plateau, it enters Indo-China through a deep,
narrow rocky bed, which may be described as almost a
continuous mountain gorge descending from the Langtau
(Gulong^Sigong) hills on the Yun-nan frontier. Lower
down the^alwin flows first along the eastern frontier of
Burma, and then between Pegu and Siam, to its mouth
in the Gulf of Martaban^j> Near the confluence of the
Thung-yang, one of the few affluents that join its lower
course, the stream is contracted to a width of little over
100 feet, and farther down the navigation is almost
entirely arrested by numerous reefs and rapids. In this
regionfit rises from 30 to 35 feet during the floods,1
when the discharge is as much as 600,000 or 700,000
cubic feet per second. But even at its mouth the ap-